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A BUILDING OF TODAY: the structure 


shown in the photo on the left may look like an 
architect's dream of the building of the future. But 
it's no longer a dream. It's a very real and useful 
building in Racine, Wisc., recently completed 
under the direction of the noted architect, Frank 
Lloyd Wright. “This building.” said Mr. Wright. 
‘was designed to be an inspiring place to work in.” 





HEADLINE 
PICTURES 


Cau “the world’s most modern 


building.” the structure shown above houses 
the main offices of S. C. Johnson & Son, mak- 
ers of wax polish, at Racine, Wisc. It took 242 
years to build it, and | million dollars to pay 
for it. Instead of windows, there is glass tub- 
ing (43 miles of it) running around the build- 
ing. Johnson's employees are delighted with 
the new building. They say they can work 
much better in it. Photo at left shows one of 
the elevators. At right, the reception hall. 
Note the mushroom type of pillars, a revo- 
lutionary type of design, intended to save floor 
space. These pillars are narrow at the floor 
and flare up at the ceiling. 

















INVESTIGATION OF W.P.A. is being 


conducted in Washington by a special committee 
of the House of Representatives. One of the wit- 
nesses called last week was New York City’s 
hard-working, able mayor, Fiorello H. La Guardia. 
Photo below shows Mayor La Guardia urging the 
committee to expand the work of W.P.A. He said 
750.000 persons are out of work in New York Citv 
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COAL MINES RE-OPEN: The shut-down of most of the soft coal mines of the country 
ended last week when the miners and the mine owners came to an agreement, after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had urged them to end their dispute. Around a long, green-covered table in a 
New York hotel, representatives of the owners, the miners, and the U. S. Government signed 
@ new contract, allowing a “union shop.” (See article on opposite page.) Photo above shows 
leaders in the negotiations: Charles O'Neil, representing the owners; John R. Steelman, repre- 
senting the Government; Walter Robinson, chairman; and John L. Lewis. leader of the miners. 
























CHINESE SET FOR LONG WAR 


Despite Great Losses, 
They Plan to Fight On 


Nearing the end of its second year, 
the war between Japan and China 
shows no signs of letting up. Though 
China’s losses have been tremendous, 
Chinese leaders are confident that they 
can hold out until Japan is forced to 
withdraw her army. 

On what do the Chinese leaders base 
their confidence and their hopes? 

First, they believe that, in time, 
Japan will go bankrupt. The expense 
of continuing the war many more years 
will be more than Japan can bear. 
Japan has 1,000,000 soldiers ifi China 
and Manchukuo, and 200,000 navy men. 
They not only carry on the fight for 
more territory, but they garrison cities 
and towns, and guard railways and 
highways from Chinese attacks. 

Second, the Chinese leaders believe 
that they can out-last the Japanese be- 
cause the Chinese government is re- 
ceiving help from Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and the United States. These coun- 
tries are lending China money with 
which to buy supplies for China’s army 
of 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 men. 

The map on this page shows the rail 
and highway routes by which the Chi- 
nese can transport supplies from 
Burma and French Indo-China. Also 
note the caravan route to Russia. It’s 
slow, but in a long, drawn-out war 
such as this, the speed at which sup- 
plies move is not so important. The 
important thing is that they keep mov- 
ing steadily. 
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Third, Chinese leaders claim that the 
Chinese people will never co-operate 
with a Japanese government over 
them. Japan now has control of all of 
China’s big cities and ports. But the 
Chinese people there are resentful over 
the Japanese invasion, and take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to make 
things difficult for the Japanese offi- 
cials in charge. 

China’s military tactics are now con- 
fined to guerilla warfare, in which 
small bands of Chinese soldiers raid 
Japanese outposts. 


Coal Miners Gain 
the “Union Shop” 


The dispute between coal miners and 
mine owners, which started April Ist, 
ended last week in a victory for the 
miners. Their union, the United Mine 
Workers of America, won the big point 
they had demanded. That point is 
known as the “union shop.” 

The mine owners (usually called 
“operators”) had not been willing to 
give the miners either a “closed shop” 
or a “union shop.” There is a difference 
between the two, but not a big one. 

In a closed shop, all miners that are 
hired must already be union miners. 
In a union shop, the operators may 
hire any miners they please, but the 
miners must then join the union. 

Since April Ist representatives of 
the operators, the miners, and the 
United States Department of Labor 
had been meeting in the Biltmore Ho- 
tel in New York, trying to settle the 
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CROSS-COUNTRY WITH THE KING AND QUEEN: Their ship, the Empress of 


George VI and Queen Elizabeth arrived in Quebec a day later than expected. Map below shows revised itinerary of their 8,000-mile journey. 


Australia, delayed by fog and ice floes, King 
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N. Y. Times map 


JAPAN IN CHINA: This map shows 
the areas of China now ruled by Japan. 


dispute. (See page 7, April 29th Junior 
Scholastic.) 

But it was not until the nation was 
faced with a serious coal shortage that 
events began moving fast toward a 
settlement. President Roosevelt called 
the negotiators to the White House and 
told them they would have to reach 
an agreement very soon. 

One group of operators refused to 
sign up when the others did. They are 
the owners of mines in Harlan County, 
Ky. To open the mines anyhow, the 
Harlan operators asked Governor 
Chandler of Kentucky to send in the 
National Guard. The Governor did 
this, and the soldiers allowed any 
miner to enter the mines who wanted 
to, without interference from pickets. 
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STANDARD OIL IN THE NEWS 


Trouble in Mexico 


Is Near Settlement 

The Esso sign travels all over the 
world. The word Esso, trade name for 
a gasoline, is derived from the sound 
of the initials “S.O.”” meaning “Stand- 
ird Oil.” 

What do people mean when they say 

Standard Oil’? Today there is no sin- 
gle Standard Oil Company. The one big 
national company was broken up thir- 
ty years ago by Congress with laws 
known as anti-trust laws. 

Today, instead of the one company, 
there are a number of companies, such 
as the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, and others. 

These various “Siandard Oil” 
panies have interests all over the 
world. They have their own fleet of 
tankers, which transport oil, gasoline, 
and other petroleum products from one 
part of the globe to the other. The com- 
panies own oil wells in the United 
States, Mexico, South America, Asia 
and Africa. 

Standard Oil is in the news these 
days because of trouble the S.O. com- 
panies are having in several parts of 
the world 


The Mexican Trouble 

Last year the Mexican government 
demanded that the foreign oil compa 
nies, including Standard Oil, pay the 
Mexican workers a certain wage, set 
by the Mexican government. 

When the oil companies refused, the 
Mexican government seized control of 
the oil wells and operated them. 

Since the seizure, the United State 
Government has been trying to patch 
up the quarrel between the oil compa 
nies and the Mexican Government. 

At first the Mexican government re 


com.- 


fused to consider returning the prop 
erties to the oil compznies. 

With the oil in its possession, the 
Mexican government had to find a 
market for it. Certainly Standard Oil 
and the British and Dutch companies, 
whose properties had been seized, 
would not buy the oil. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan (the dic- 
tator nations) were eager to have some 
of it. The Mexican government, being 
socialist, disliked selling oil to Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. But they sold 
them some anyhow. These nations in- 
sisted on trading goods for the oil, in- 
stead of paying cash. This limited the 
imount of oil Mexico could sell them 


May Return Properties 

Now, the latest word from Mexico is 
that the oil wells will soon be returned 
to Standard Oil and the other compa- 
nies, for a period of 50 years. The com- 
panies are to pay wages satisfactory to 
the Mexican government. 

Bolivia, too, turned the foreign oil 
companies out, and is now trading the 
oil with Germany. Bolivia intends also 
to sell her oil to other South American 
countries which have been buying from 
Standard Oil. 

Standard Oil has recently had a 
stroke of good luck to make up for 
its misfortunes in Central and South 
America. 

In the Persian Gulf, Standard Oil 
has tapped one of the richest oil pools 
in the world, A New Zealand engineer, 
named Major Frank Holmes, for years 
tried to get British companies inter- 
ested in drilling for oil in the water- 
covered area around the island of 
Bahrein, off eastern Arabia. The Brit- 
ish, thinking little of the opportunity, 
turned it down. Standard Oil bought 
the rights for $50,000. The profits in 
1938 alone amounted to $8,000,000. 
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Wide World 


OPPOSED TO CONSCRIPTION: When the British government this month 


decided to make military training compulsory for all young men between 20 and 21, many 
groups opposed it. (See May 13th Junior Scholastic, page 7, for explanation of conscription.) 
Photo above shows groups of youths of conscript age, women, and ex-service men, parading. 
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13-year-old Blackfeet 
in Shirley Temple Film 


You will soon see Martin Good Rider, 
13-year-old Blackfeet Indian from 


Montana, supporting Shirley Temple 
in her new film Susannah of the 
Mounties (20th Century-Fox). In the 


film, Martin plays the part of a chief’s 
son and friend to Susannah Sheldon 
(Shirley Temple), a girl whose par- 
ents have been massacred by a hostile 
tribe of Indians. 

Martin got his contract with 20th 
Century-Fox while he was visiting 
New York City. He made the New 
York visit with a group of boys from 
the Marquette League for Catholic In- 
dian Missions. During the visit, the 
boys’ pictures were taken for the news- 
papers. The next day, the boys’ cha- 
perone, the Reverend Bernard A. Cul- 
len, received a phone call. 

“Hello,” said a man’s voice, “This is 
Joseph Pincus, talent scout for 20th 
Century-Fox. We’ve been looking for 
a young Indian boy to play with Shir- 
ley Temple in Susannah of the Mount- 
ies. I like this picture of the Good Rider 
boy I saw today. May we sign him up?” 


AVIATION JOBS 
Many new ones planned 


Half a million new jobs are planned 
for the aviation industry in this coun- 
try. The Civil Aeronautics’ Authority, 
the Government agency in charge of 
aviation, mentioned this in a recent re- 
port to President Roosevelt. 

The Authority recommended that 
the present number of mechanics in 
our flying factories be doubled. And it 
asked the airplane factories, the vo- 
cational schools, and the government 
to work together to train 500,000 avi- 
ation mechanics who can be called 
upon if necessary for war service 

40,000 mechanics are now employed 
in the factories. 60,000 more are need- 
ed immediately. 
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Wide World 


GRAIN FIRE: The man in the felt hat. lower right hand corner, is looking at a fire 
which destroyed five giant grain elevators in Chicago this month. The fire started over to the 
left, outside of this picture, with an explosion. In fifteen minutes, the flames spread to the build- 
ing in this picture. And before the day was over, three other similar buildings burned. Eight 
were killed and twenty-three injured. Grain worth $2.500.000 burned. The buildings were 
valued at $1,500,000. Efforts of firemen to wet the neighboring buildings failed because the 
elevators were ioo high for the streams of the fire hose. The explosion was believed to have 
been caused by a spark from a machine which ignited the grain dust in one of the shafts. 








NEWS IN SHORT SNATCHES 


SEA DISASTERS 
One crew rescued 


Two sea disasters were reported this 
month. One, fortunately, had a happy 
ending. 

In the White Sea, close to the Arctic 
Circle, a Norwegian sealer reported 
finding the bodies of five Russian sail- 
ors. Similar reports came in from 
other ships in the vicinity. The men 
were members of the crew of the Rus- 
sian patrol boat, Turga, which sank in 
a gale with 200 aboard. All were lost. 

Between Boston and Yarmouth, two 
fishing ships collided in a deep fog. 
One sank promptly, while the other 
slowly listed. An old sailor on one of the 
boats died in the excitement from a 
heart attack, but the 47 other members 
of the two crews succeeded in taking 
off with small boats. In groups of eight 
they rowed on a calm sea in the direc- 
tion of the shore. After pulling 100 
miles, all were picked up by rescue 
ships. 


LESS COFFEE FOR ITALIANS 
Drink fruit juices instead 


The Italian government is asking its 
people to drink wine and fruit juices 
instead of coffee. 

The drive against coffee is part of a 
plan to restrict Italian imports as far 
as possible to the materials that are 
needed for warfare. 
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NAZIS STRIKE AT CHURCH 
A blow to Catholic independence 


Catholic Church officials in Vienna, 
Austria (now a part of Germany), 
have been notified by Nazi party offi- 
cials that hereafter all new appoint- 
ments to the clergy (priests and other 
officials of the Church) must be ap- 
proved by Nazi officials. 

This means that the Church will not 
be allowed to appoint anyone who is 
not in the good graces of the party 
headed by Chancellor Hitler. 

All over Germany the Nazi party 
has sought to deprive the Catholic 
Church of its independence, and make 
it subject to Nazi party power. The 
Church and its highest official, the 
Pope, have fought against this intru- 
sion. But the Nazis have gained their 
way in most instances, and the Church 
has suffered loss of power and of prop- 
erty. : 

Once the largest landowner in Aus- 
tria, the Catholic Church has lost much 
of its property to the Nazis since Aus- 
tria was seized by Germany last year. 





A BILLION A MONTH 
That’s the cost of armaments 


The Bank of International Settle- 
ments, set up by the League of Na- 
tions, has announced that the govern- 
ments of the world are spending a 
billion dollars a month on armaments. 


CAVES DISCOVERED 
Part of Carlsbad Caverns 


Three more caves have been dis- 
covered in the famous Carlsbad Cav- 
erns of New Mexico, by agents of the 
U. S. National Park Service. The new 
caves will not be ready for visitors for 
three years because at present they are 
not safe. They can be reached only by 
a rope ladder, after a descent of 150 
feet. 

Until the caverns are mapped and 
marked, it is dangerous to venture into 
them. 

One of the Carlsbad Caverns now 
open to the public—the King’s Palace 
—is 4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide, and 
300 feet high. The caverns are filled 
with strange shapes built up of lime- 
stone over a period of at least 60 mil- 
lion years. 


KIDNAPPERS 
They seize a publisher 


George Palmer Putnam, the wealthy 
publisher who is the widower of the 
famous flyer, Amelia Earhart, was the 
victim of kidnappers last week. They 
tricked him into leaving his Holly- 
wood home and carried him a hundred 
miles away before they set him down, 
bound and gagged, near Bakersfield. 
He said they spoke German. 

Except for their first tussle, when 
they broke his glasses, the kidnappers 
did not harm Mr. Putnam. All they 
wanted was the name of the author of 
a recent book published without a 
name by Mr. Putnam. The book is 
called The Man Who Killed Hitler, and 
it says some harsh things about the 
German Nazis. The kidnappers also 
warned Mr. Putnam to withdraw the 
book from circulation. But he has no 
intention of doing so. 





MISSING THRONE FOUND 
A rare Chinese treasure 


A golden throne, worth $2,000,000 if 
it were melted down, was missing for 
24 hours after its arrival in New York 
last week. It had been shipped from 
the Imperial Palace at Peking to be 
exhibited in New York. 

For hundreds of years, the throne 
had been the official chair of the em- 
perors of China. 

In 1937, it was smuggled out of 
China to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of Japanase invaders. The 
Chinese government was aided by the 
Soviet Union (Russia) in bringing the 
throne to Amsterdam. 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt Jr. ar- 
ranged with her friend, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, the first lady of 


China, to send the throne to New York. 
But in New York, the throne myste- 
riously disappeared. 

The precious chair finally turned up 
in an ordinary shipping crate on a New 
York pier. The crate was addressed to 
a professor in California in order to 
conceal the real value of its contents. 
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Ford building, with Trylon and Perisphere 


Watch the Fords go by.’ 





(Junior Scholastic photo by Owen Reed) 


WORLD of TOMORROW 


CHRISTMAS tree of fireworks 
exploded over the New York 
Fail , and emer- 
ald flames danced in the night above 
a chorus of fountains, to the sound of 
and horns. Each time the 
music swelled, a new burst of colo! 
spattered the sky. And the columns 
of water, shining with amber, topaze, 
and sapphire light, leaped high above 
the lagoon. 

Barbara and Bobby* fixed their eyes 
splendid sight. Behind them 
stretched the pavilions of the govern- 
ments. Ahead, beyond the lagoon, a 
parade of shade trees glowed in prism 
light. On either the view was 
swept by the curves and planes of dar- 


Golden. ruby 


> 
strings 


on the 


side 


ing buildings. And in the distance 
loomed the Perisphere, like a huge 
moon, the seed of the World of To- 
morrow 

The scene was a perfect climax to a 
day of wonders 

Age of Science 
They had seen wool made of milk, 


silk made of coal, glass made of wood, 
and cotton made of glass 

All of 
Progress at the 


these were in the Preview of 
General Motors build- 
ing 

In the Chrysler building, they saw a 
polaroid movie, where everything 
looked round and solid. Things seemed 
to stick out from the screen right into 
the audience. The movie showed the 
parts of an auto doing a dance. The dif- 
ferent parts joined one another in time 


to music, and the chassis sang, 

“O, Bring Back My Body to Me!” At 
*Barbar: lL, s and Robert Russell are 

the £ Pa 1 bov who te K ; p to the New 

Yor World fa with a Junior Scholastic 

MN ter and pl oy ! eT 
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The New York Fair Lifts 
Barbara and Bobby into 
the Dawn of a New Day 


the end, the car flapped the sides of its 
hood as if they were wings, and flew 
away 

That was a trick, but there were no 
tricks in the Telephone building. Bob- 
by spoke into a glass microphone 
there, and in a little while he heard his 
own voice in the receiver saying, “This 
is Bobby Russell having a swell time at 
the Fair!’ It sounded so strange he 
could hardly believe his ears. But he 
was even more startled when he 
walked around the corner and saw a 
girl play an organ which, instead of 
making music, made sounds like words 
This machine is called the Voder. 


Television 

Almost everywhere they turned, it 
seemed, there was another television 
machine. They showed scenes of New 
York, comedy acts, cartoons, and mov- 
As a visitor to the Fair, Barbara 
was invited to appear in a television 
broadcast. At another end of the hall, 
Bobby saw her picture sharp and clear 

At the Westinghouse Exhibit he 
found a Microvivarium. This is a the- 
ater where the sights that appear un- 


1es 


. der a microscope are projected on a 


screen, magnified hundreds and thou- 
sands of times beyond the size shown 
in the microscope. 

In this place, they also saw a self- 
balancing bike rolling on a treadmill, 
unattended. Barbara blew out an elec- 
tric light with her breath. And Bobby 
knocked a neutron out of an atom with 
an electron gun. On their way out of 


the Westinghouse place, they saw Elek. 
tro, the mechanical man, counting on 
his fingers. 

They saw another kind of man, a 
transparent man, at the Hall of Medi- 
cine. There was a lecturer who de- 
scribed the internal organs of this man 
As the lecturer spoke, the organs he 
mentioned were brightened with light. 

A few minutes later, Bobby found 
that he was transparent himself. A 
man invited him to hold his hand be- 
hind a fluoroscope, and Bobby saw the 
dark band of his class ring against the 
light line of his finger bones. 


Glass House 

At the Glass House, Barbara and 
Bobby joined the crowds who applaud- 
ed to see the craftsmen bring a ball of 
molten glass out of the electric furnace 
and blow it into a fine goblet. And di- 
rectly opposite the spectacle of this 
ancient craft, there was a modern mill 
spinning and weaving a glass thread 
almost as fine as a spider web. This 
thread is so fine that a single glass 
marble can be spun out to a length of 
93 miles. 

After all these modern wonders, 
they were startled to see the natural 
beauty of the barnyard at the Fire- 
stone Farm. The turkeys, geese, lambs, 
goats, cows, horses, and guinea hens 
gave them as much pleasure as any- 
thing at the Fair. 

None of these exhibits had cost them 
a penny. 

“Some of the best things in life are 


free,” remarked Barbara. 

“Yes,” said Bobby, eyeing a bench. 
“Let’s sit this one out.” (See front 
cover.) 


They were foot- weary. They had 
spent a busy day. 
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@ BARBARA and BOBBY start out with good intentions by consulting 
a map of the Fair grounds. Little do they realize how big the tar is. 
until they try to follow map directions. They give up this idea, and 
inquire about a planned tour on one of the Greyhound trains of open 
cars (below). These trains carry passengers all over the Fair grounds. 





a 
@ IN A ROLLING CHAR, they can go wher- 
ever they please. After a while, Bobby asks 
the man pushing the chair how much it costs. 
“50 cents for the first 15 minutes, 25 cents for 
each additional 15 minutes,” he says. “Oh!” 
exclaims Bobby, “please tell us when 15 min- 
utes are up.” Walking is SO much cheaper. 












@ IN THE WESTINGHOUSE building, Elektro, 
the Mechanical Man, was having his head 
put on (above). Elektro talks, walks. gawks, 
sings, smokes. Smoking doesn’t hurt his lungs, 
because they are made of a leather bellows. 


@ AT THE RAILROADS exhibit, Bobby is fas- 
cinated by the trains, old and new. Photo at 
left shows the Daniel Nason, an 1858 wood- 
burning model. Note the long “cow-catcher.” 
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@ A TWO WEEKS’ old lamb catches their eye at the @ THE FIRESTONE FARM is complete with a real barn. horses, cows, chickens, 
Firestone Farm. The lamb is being held by a farmer, who and pigs. All the farm machinery is on display, for the purpose of the exhibit is to 
is sitting on top of a farm wagon. He's a real lowa farmer. show the many uses of rubber tires on the modern farm. Note the sign on the barn. 





@ IF YOU HAVE AN EXTRA PENNY in your pocket, and don’t care what hap- @ PEOPLE CROWD AROUND to have their pennies 
pens to it, you can take it to this booth (above), and have it stamped with the transformed into World's Fair Lucky pieces. Besides put- 
symbol of the Fair—the Trylon and Perisphere. Photo shows Barbara exposing one ting up your own penny, you have to pay 5 cents for the 
of her good pennies to this treatment. She watches carefully to see how it's done. stamping. Does that make the penny worth 6 cents? 
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@ TO GET DIRECTIONS to the Court of States, & z ) *: Mel 
Bobby and Barbara consult one of the Boy j Bigs | i } ° : 
Scout guides. Following his directions, they 


come upon a big surprise Independence 
Hall, and before it a glistening pool of water. 
The State of Pennsylvania built this replica of 
the famous building. Most of the States are 
represented by exhibits in the Court of States. 
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@ BURIED 50 FEET UNDER THE GROUND is the Time Capsule, a @ A TYPEWRITER as big as a barn door, weighing 14 tons, and 
copper tube 712 feet long. containing magazines, newspapers and printing letters 3 inches high, is on exhibit in the Business Building. 
other objects of the year 1939. In 5.000 years it is to be opened. Bobby and Barbara are wondering whether it ever misspells a word. 
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@ FROM THE UNITED STATES STEEL building (the shell-shaped building in photo above), 
Barbara and Bobby walk toward the amusement area. They see Frank Buck's Jungleland. 
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@ FUN FOR ALL at the Fair among the hun- 
dreds of amusements, including high thrill 
rides, whirling stratoships, zooming bobsled 
slides, a 250-foot parachute jump. The amuse- 
ment area covers 250 acres. There is a big 
pool, with a marine amphitheatre seating 
10,000 people. An Aquacade (water show) is 
held here twice a day. 300 swimmers and 
divers perform before a water curtain, which 
rises from the lake in a blaze of colored lighis. 
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HE ferry plunged through the wa- 
or of San Francisco Bay toward 
Treasure Island, home of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition. Across 
the sky on either side swung the two 
great bridges which the fair was born 
to celebrate 

It was only six minutes from the city 
waterfront to the fair grounds, but to 
Jo and Buster* it seemed like six 
hours. They were itching to start a day 
of fun. As soon as the ferry tied up at 
the wharf, the two of them headed 
straight for the Gayway. 

“Let’s take some rides,” Jo shouted, 


Schiffma ind Buster Ludlow of 
Berkele Calif ire the girl and boy who 
the trip to the Golde Interna- 
I : with Junior Scholastic’s 


raphe nily Krame Morr mn 


Gate 





@ JUAN CABRILLO, discoverer of California, 
gives Buster a warm welcome to Treasure 
Island, and explains some of the fine points 
of 16th century exploration. Behind those 
whiskers is hidden a U. of C. football player! 
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Treasure island photographed from the roadway which connects the Island te the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 


TREASURE ISLAND 


The Golden Gate Exposition 


and up she went for a bird’s eye view 
of the grounds, riding a steel cage 
swung by a giant derrick. Down went 
Buster to the bottom of the bay, in a 
plate glass diving bell, to make faces 
at the fish. 

Jo found an exhibit where the 
United States was rebuilt to the size 
of a large garden. She strolled from 
New York to San Francisco along 
paths that formed the state boundaries. 

Later, she stood in fascination be- 
fore the golden treasures of the an- 
cient Incas of Peru, and the precious 
art works of France, while Buster 
hovered over a working network of 
miniature railways 


That evening, they joined some other 








boys and girls around an open log fire 
in the recreation building. And they 
heard a story-teller recite some of the 
legend of the old West. They heard 
tales of man’s glory, his daring, his 
cleverness, and his triumphs. 


he i 


@ FROM THE 16th CENTURY atmosphere, Buster turns to a modern invention which would 
have made the work of explorers much easier back in 1542 (the date Juan Cabrillo landed in 
San Diego Harbor). Buster stands in line, awaiting his turn to enter an Army “flying fortress.” 
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@ ALL AROUND TREASURE ISLAND for a 
dime! Jo and Buster board the Elephant Train 
for an open-air tour of the Fair. (Photo above.) 


@ ON A COVERED WAGON! (Left) During 
a recess of the pageant “Cavalcade of the 
Golden West.” Jo and Buster were invited 
to hop aboard this genuine covered wagon. 





@ OUTSIDE THE FEDERAL BUILDING, Buster 
meets one of the sheet-meta! figures made by 
W.P.A. artists to illustrate sports in our na- 
tional parks. Photo above represents skiing. 


@ THEY GLADLY accept the guide's invita- 
tion to jump into the cab of this old Union 
Pacific engine. It was fun pretending they 
were racing past a band of Plains Indians. 
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@ “I SEE ONE-THIRD OF A NATION ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nour- 
ished,” said President Roosevelt in his second inaugural address. In 
the Federal Building. at the Golden Gate-Fair, Jo and Buster exam- 
ine some of the houses in which people of the city slums live. Photo 
above shows them looking into a typical old style frame dwelling. 





@ AT THE FOUNTAIN OF WESTERN WATERS. in the Court ol 
Pacifica, Jo and Buster pause to take in the magnificent sight. The 
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@ ALL THE LANDS lapped by the Pacific Ocean have sent exam- 
ples of their architecture and art to Treasure Island. In the photo 
above, Jo and Buster are held fascinated by a statue at the entrance 
to the Netherlands East Indies building. Consult your map of the 
East Indian Archipelago. in the region of the South China Sea and 
Indian Ocean, for names of the important islands of the East Indies. 
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statue rising above them is the head and neck of a horse, with a 
grotesque figure astride it. Note smaller figures in the background. 
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UCK never had liked the idea of 

doubling up on birthday celebra- 
tions. When he was in the fifth grade, 
he had told Mom, “Of all the tough 
luck, having your birthday come the 
same month as your kid sister’s is 
the worst! Might as well not have a 
birthday, if it’s only half yours. Be- 
sides, birthday parties like 
Bib wants, with pink icing 
and candles and everybody 
starched and stiff at the 


neck, give me a pain. 
They're just plain sissy!” 
Mom said all right, but 


two parties in one month 
were too expensive and Tuck 
would have to choose be- 
tween sharing his birthday 
celebration with Bib or not 
having any. Tuck said to 
count him out on the parties. 
So, after that, Bib had her 
parties and Tuck had his 
“Special Chocolate Cake” 
without candles, at supper- 
time. 

But this year Tuck had 
come across a book called 


Parties* which Bib had 
brought home from the 
school library. After skip- 


ping through several pages, 
he had let out a whoop, 
which usually meant he’d 
discovered something. 

“Look, Bib,” he exclaimed, 
“here’s a swell idea for a 
party with a _ ping-pong 
tournament thrown in! You 
know, I just got the lumber 
for the ping-pong table I’m 
gonna build for the backyard 
this summer. And, if you're 
planning on a birthday party 
anyhow, why don’t I get 
busy on the table, and we 
might have a_ ping-pong 
party together? There’s 
some good stuff in this book. 
Listen to this part about the 
radio broadcast!” 

Bib listened while Tuck 
read several paragraphs and 
she agreed that a party simi- 
lar to the one described in 
the book would be a dilly. 
Absolutely different from anything the 
kids at Jefferson had done before at 
birthday parties. And lots more fun 
than just a cake with candles. 

Mom and Pop were “called into 
conference” after supper that evening 
and they were enthusiastic, too. Pop 
even offered to paint the ping-pong 
table, if Tuck built it. Bib laughed and 
teased Pop, “Why, don’t you know 
you’d have to crawl up on the table to 
paint the center line, Pop? And, even 
if the table could take it, how could you 
ever flatten out enough—you and your 
bay window?” 

Tuck, though, claimed the table was 
his job, painting and all. When it was 
finished, he’d give it to Bib for her 





*By Hazel Carter 
and Co., New York). 
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birthday present—provided she’s give 
him the ping-pong set of net, paddles, 
and a dozen balls. She agreed, so the 
matter of birthday presents was settled 
happily. 

It was decided to have the party on 
Saturday afternoon, half-way between 
Bib’s birthday on Thursday and Tuck’s 
on Monday. Bib had a tricky idea about 


worried about the weather for Satur- 
day, so she made a special trip to the 
Hay and Grain store to consult Mr. 
Wilkin’s Farmer’s: Almanac. She 
brought back an encouraging report 
that the month of May would be “dry 
with southwesterly winds,” but Tuck 
thought he’d better prepare for rain 
anyhow. He cleaned up the furnace 
room so that the ping-pong 
table could be moved in- 
doors, if necessary. 

The weather forecast in 
Friday night’s paper read 
“Fair and Warmer,” but 
Tuck got up at 6 a. m. Sat- 
urday just to make sure 
It was clear as a whistle. He 
had lots to do, so he dressed 
and went downstairs. By the 
time Bib came down he al- 
ready had two signs posted: 
one at the front walk, point- 
ing to the driveway, read 
“This Way to Tucker’s Field, 
and the other at the corner 
of the house, “Parking Lot 
Straight Ahead.” 

They had kept the plans 
for the party a deep, dark 
secret, but, during the morn- 
ing Cricket Ryan came over 
—to see if they needed any 














extra cups, so she said. But 
they all noticed she headed 




















Illustration 


BIB and TUCK 


PING-PONG PARTY 


the invitations, so she “designed” them 
and Tuck offered to deliver them in 
person to the twenty guests on their 
joint invitation list. 

Bib had scoured the neighborhood 
for old or cracked ping-pong balls, 
washed them up, and pasted her invi- 
tations on them: They read: 

It’s the sporting thing to do— 

And this bouncing (?) ball bids you 

To help us keep score 

Saturday at four. 

It’s our serve, too! 


Every one accepted with great glee. 
Some of the girls tried to get Bib to 
tell them more about the party, but 
Bib refused. “You'll find out in plenty 
of time,” she said. “Just be there and 
don’t dress up.” 

When it rained on Monday Bib got 


by hate 


for the backyard first thing. 
Mom was dusting off the old 
highchair which was marked 
for the “Referee”; Bib was 
tacking the “Press Box” sign 
on the porch steps; and Tuck 
was working on the floor 
lamp. He had taken the shade 
off and the light bulb out 
and was substituting a cir- 
cular cardboard transmitter 
with the station letters WIN 
on it. 

Bib thanked Cricket for 
her kind offer of the cups, 
and shooed her home as 
quickly as possible. Tuck 
said it was just like a gir] to 
come snooping around. 

Mom and Bib made the 
sandwiches and lemonade 
after lunch while Tuck set 
up the table and net and ar- 
ranged chairs for the spec- 
tators. By 3:45 everything was in read- 
iness. Bib wore her orchid skirt and 
pink sweater and Tuck had on his 
brown slacks, yellow sleeveless sweat- 
er, and a white shirt open at the neck. 
Nothing starched or stiff about it, but 
clean and neat. 

Tuck greeted the guests at the front 
walk and directed their attention to 
the “Tucker’s Field” sign. Bib met 
them at the ping-pong table, and, when 
they had all arrived, she passed a hat 
full of cards. Each guest drew a card 
which assigned him a Certain part in 
the tournament. Some were marked 
“Player,” others “Spectator,” and still 
others assigned special duties. Bobo 
Tanner drew one which said “Referee,” 
and Spike Sander’s card was marked 
“Radio Announcer.” Trudy Norman 


Tracy 
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{Continued from preceding page] 


got to be “Society Reporter” and 
Shucks Conley, “Sports Cartoonist’: 
Dimps Ritter was to be “Peanut Ven- 
dor,” Cricket Ryan, “Sandwichman” 
and Flea-hop Willets, “Pop Boy.” 

Everybody snapped into it and the 
tournament was in full swing in a few 
minutes. Spike screamed into the 
mike, “It’s a great day here at Tucker’s 
Field, folks. The crowds are pouring in. 
The stands are packed. Everyone is on 
edge—some on the back porch. Ha-ha!” 
And then, after some more wisecracks, 
he asked Miss Ima Whiz, society re- 
porter of the Daily Bugle to describe 
the scene from the woman’s angle! 
Ima (who was Trudy, of course) gave 
a hilarious account of the “outstanding 
fashions,” including “Miss Dimps Rit- 
ter (peanut-vendor) whose bonnet 
(peanut-vendor’s cap) is quite the most 
fetching one here and Ace Mason 
whose zebra-striped jacket is most ap- 
propriate!” 

Shucks, who had never been able to 
draw even a triangle at school, had a 
wonderful time sketching all the “big 
dogs” of the tournament. Tuck said that 
was certainly the right name for 
Shucks’ sketch of “Hizzoner, the Ref- 
eree,” although he couldn’t tell 
whether it was a St. Bernard or an 
airedale! 

As soon as each match was finished 
another foursome took up the paddles 
and several times there was a general 
swapping of jobs, so that everybody 
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TENNIS 
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Tue strategy of cham- 
a tennis—revealed 
»y famous Vinnie Rich- 
ards. Planning your | 
strokes, changing your 
pace, surprising your 
opponent, and other 
fine points to help you 
win! Chapters on ten- 
nis fundamentals, too 
—service, overhead 
smash, backhand 

volley and forehand 

strokes— all illus- 

trated with “slow-motion™ photos. Also 
includes official rules. Mail coupon now for 
this valuable book. It’s absolutely free! 


ACT FAST- MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Oo, Dept. 58 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. Y 

Please send me free copy of **Stroking with Vincent Richerds”’. 
Mame 
Street Address 
City and State 
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had a chance at the “special assign- 
ments.” Also, everybody played in the 
tournament, Bib and Tuck included. 
Trudy Norman and Bobo Tanner won 
and Tuck presented them the grand 
prizes, a sports bracelet for Trudy and 
two tennis balls for Bobo. 

About half-way through the tourna- 
ment Mom issued the first call for the 
“Peanut Vendor,” “Pop Boy” and 
“Sandwichman” from the_ kitchen 
window. The three of them got busy 
peddling their ware. The sandwiches 
and peanuts were served on trays, 
the lemonade dipped from a big bucket 
into paper cups. 

After the tourney was over, Mom 
came out with some refill trays and 
stayed to speak to the guests. Most of 
the kids knew her and went up and 
told her what a good time they’d had. 
Bib introduced several others. ‘““Mom,” 
she said, “this is Dimps Ritter, Trudy 
Norman, Spike Sanders.” 

Bib had forgotten Bill Boggs, but 
Bill stepped upand introduced himself. 
“Mrs. Tucker,” he said, “I’m Bill 
Boggs. We-er-uh—certainly are hav- 
ing fun here—in your backyard.” 

After everybody had gone and they 
were cleaning up and carrying chairs 
back into the house, Bib said, “Well, 
Mr. Tucker, how did you like your 
birthday party?” 

“Oh, so-so,” said Tuck with a wink 
toward Mom, “but I thought yours was 
S-WELL, Miss Tucker.” 

—Gay HEAD 





SOME FUN 


False Hopes 

A man who had run out of gas on the 
outskirts of a country town saw a boy 
coming along carrying a large tin can. 

“T hope there’s gasoline in that can,” 
he said. 

“I hope there isn’t,” answered the 
boy. “It would taste pretty punk on 
Ma’s pancakes.” 


Trouble-Shooter Needed 
Mrs. Smith at the telephone: “Oh, 
Frank, do come home. I’ve mixed the 
plugs in some way. The radio is cov- 
ered with frost, and the ice box is sing- 
ing ‘Way Out West In Kansas.’ ” 


- 
The lightning bug is a brilliant thing, 
But the poor thing is so blind 
It goes on stumbling through the world 
With its headlight on behind. 


. 
Vacation’s Coming! 

This is the last issue of Junior Scholastic 
until school re-opens next Fall. You have 
received your full quota of issues—16 for 
the semester, 32 for the school year. We'll 
be seeing you again in September, bring- 
ing Bib and Tuck with us, as well as many 
new features. Happy vacation! 

. 


Notice to Teachers 
The subscription price of Junior 
Scholastic, starting with the first issue 
in September, will be reduced to 25 
cents. May we ask that you place your 
tentative order as soon as convenient 
Thank you.—EpIrTor. 





(I.) Check two places where 
news in recent months: 


Alaska Bolivia Mexico 
gonia Siberia Boulder Dam 


(Score 10 each. Total 20.) 
WORLD OF TOMORROW 


the right hand column there is a 


made from it 


NATURAL 
( ) milk 
( ) coal 

( ) glass 
( ) wood 


(Score 10 each. Total 40.) 


WORD BUILDER 


issue where the words are used. 


grotesque: (m) carved 











(Score 10 each. Total 40.) 


READING FOR KEEPS 
Score yourself; If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 


contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in 
the blanks, check answers with key on opposite page. Don’t look now! 


FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


the Philippines 


(II.) In the left hand column below is a list of natural materials. In 


these natural materials can be made into one of the imitations. In front 
of each natural material, write the letter of the material that can be 


(III.) Check the word in each line which most nearly resembles the 
first word in the line. The numbers give the page and column in this 


replica: (a) relic (b) duplicate (c) imitation (d) facade (p. 8, col. 1) 
glistening: (e) sparkling (f) choppy (g) still (h) placid (p. 8, col. 1) 
marine: (i) martial (j) marital (k) maritime (1) moron (p. 9, col. 2) 


(n) realistic 


Standard Oil interests have made 


Little America Pata- 





My Score———— 


list of imitation materials. Each of 


IMITATION 
(a) glass 
(b) cotton 
(c) silk 
(d) wool 
My Score———— 








(o) distorted (p. 12, col. 2) 
My Score——— 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 


THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


EW YORK World’s Fair here we come! But can we find our way? Our puzzle 
N editor thought you might have trouble in getting there, so he suggests that 
you take your pencil and find your route before you set out on the journey. 
Start at Times Square (in the upper lefthand corner of the above diagram) and 
see if you can work your way through the maze of avenues and streets to arrive 
at the Trylon and Perisphere—the symbol of the Fair. There is only one street 
which leads to the Trylon and Perisphere. All the others terminate in dead-ends. 











TIGER HUNT 
These seven ferocious tigers would 
be prize specimens if captured alive. 
But you'll have to act fast to do it, be- 
cause they’d like nothing better than 
to tear each other apart. Can you cap- 


ture them by drawing three straight 
lines so that each tiger is fenced off? 









































WORLD'S FAIRS 

Starting with the word WORLD, 
form a new word by changing only one 
letter. Then go on to the next line and 
form a new word by changing only one 
letter of the previous word. If you 
change the correct letters, you should 
be able to reach FAIRS in four jumps. 


WORLD 


FAIRS 
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PICTURE DIAMOND 

Here’s a puzzle without definitions. 
In their place we’ve drawn pictures to 
represent the missing words. A 5-let- 
ter word and two 3-letter words are 
all that are required. Fit them in their 
proper places in the accompanying 
diamond and you will have three 
words that read the same across and 
down. 


Reading for Keeps 
Key to Test on page 14 
1.) Bolivia, Mexigo. 


(II.) d, ¢, b, a. 
(iil.) b, e, k, o. 





ATTRACTIVE CATALOG - 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes 
and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs 


Write Dept. METAL ARTS CO. Rochester ¥ Y 








DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


In a double acrostic a number of 
words of equal length (in this case 
four letters each) are placed one be- 
low the other so that their first and 
last letters, reading downward, also 
spell words. The words are all defined 
in the verses below, The first five lines 
define horizontal words. The last two 
lines cefine the word that will be 
found by reading the first and last let- 
ters in their proper order. 


This bird has a black crown. 

This is a chief Nevada town. 

This smell assails the nose. 

You play on this in bathing clothes. 
The sinner does this wherever he goes. 


A puzzle fad that’s all the rage, 
You’ve often seen them on this page. 


LAST WEER’S ANSWERS 


Did you FIND THE JUSTICES? Here's 
the way we did it: The pictured objects were 
MONUMENT, SUGAR, FORKS, TRAY, 
FODDER, and LOGS. And the diagram 
should have been filled in: 

Fr 


R 

ADDS 

NOON 

KRUM 

FOGS 

UGLY 

ROAM 

TEST 

EK 

R 
As you see, the letters in the first column 
give you FRANKFURTER and those in the 
third column spell DOUGLAS 


THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE 
SPRING, TRA LA! were GERANIUM, 
NASTURTIUM, CARNATION, FOXGLOVE, 

You should have built the PYRAMID: 


PSALTER 
ELIMINATION gave you 
STARING, STRING, STING, 

IN, | 
SCRAMBLED FUN came out: 
NGER 
HEIR 
OOKsS 
GREE 
EGRO 
BING 
Ph PT 
The first column reading down spells 
ATLANTA and the third column, GEORGIA, 


STARLING, 
SING, SIN, 


>PAZ>Prs> 
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